XIII            THE     PEOPLE   'AND'   THE     STATE
is the Ekklesiazousai^ the only example, as far as I know, of
an Attic comedy dealing with one of the fundamental ideas of
political philosophy;1 The silence of comedy, however, must
not induce us to forget how intensely political the abstract
thought of the Greeks was at that time. As always in later
ages, so now when it happened for the first time: the rise of
theoretical politics went hand in hand with the decline of
practical politics.
The Athenians were passionate patriots, although some-
times in words rather than in deeds. The manifest pride of
being an Athenian was there, breaking frequently through all
the fun and all the bitter sarcasm of comedy. Despite the
inner decline of communal life and the increasing importance
of economic aims and means,- there was enough tradition left
to maintain some of the greatness of the past. And yet, it is
from comedy that we can easily discover the limits of that
greatness in a changed world. In spite of his general con-
servatism, in spite of all his patriotic zeal and love, in spite of
his sincere appeals for the salvation of the State, Aristophanes
was fundamentally a representative of an individualistic
materialism akin to the creed he attacked in the teaching of
the sophists. Comedy, by its very nature and by its growing
incapacity to deal with the fundamental problems of politics,
is itself a proof of the growing alienation between people and
State.
1 See above, p. 67.